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Saturday, May 15, 1948 


In Two Parte =Volume No. 20, Part 


Christianity and the Economic Order 
Comments of the Critics on Study No. 9 


As Part 2 of this issue we present Study No. 10 in our 
economic series. Study No. 9, on “The American Econo- 
my in a World Economy” has elicited a variety of com- 
ment. It is mostly commendatory, and all friendly. There 
are, however, a number of criticisms. 


A well-known businessman writes that the study is a 
“very broad one” and makes “many interesting points.” 
But he thinks that it has not “dealt severely enough with 
cartels and illegal monopolies. They should be unremit- 
tingly attacked, for they are so destructive of liberty.” He 
notes a distinction between legal and illegal monopolies ; 
the former unfortunately “seem necessary.” For example, 
“patent monopolies should not be confused with illegal re- 
straints of trade and attempts to monopolize.” He be- 
lieves also that “access to natural resources” is an idea that 
is somewhat overworked, for “some of the peoples with 
the greatest natural resources are the most backward and 
wallow in poverty, while others like Switzerland with al- 
most no natural resources are near the top in standard 
of living.” He thinks “freedom from want” should be 
carefully defined. “Literally we do not desire freedom 
from want but rather more wants.” 


A newspaper man feels that the study favors “sending 
aid generally to everybody” regardless of the state of their 
economy. He remarks that “there is a Malthusian law 
and as long as it operates the fecund nations will continue 
to expand and they will have to have room. There is con- 
tinuous pressure. Until we can overcome the objections 
which exist at present to the control of population by 
modern artifice, I can’t see any possible way to create 
peace that will be at all permanent.” 

(The committee gave serious attention to this question 
and attempted to point out the gravity of the “demo- 
graphic” problem.) 


A celebrated economist and statistician finds the study 
“very well done” and “generally sound,” but he has cer- 
tain reservations. He is glad that the word “seem” ap- 
pears in the sentence: “Every nation faces special prob- 
lems that seem to require trade barriers.” He thinks that 
“if most of them approached closely to free trade, they 
would find it extremely helpful.” He does not see why 
“differences in standards of living create an obstacle.” 
We have high living standards in America and compara- 
tively low birthrates. In Asia the situation is reversed. 
“How does this fact effect the desirability of free trade 


between Asia and the United States? If China and India 
can produce tea more cheaply than we can, why not trade 
them machinery for tea?” He thinks that the study should 
have emphasized : 

“1. That the only way of raising standards of living is 
through education. 

“2. That in low standard of living countries, there is no 
chance of getting scales of living raised, until they reduce 
their birth rates. You hint at this truth but do not make 
it very clear.” 


A university economist has some concern over the treat- 
ment of international trade relations. There are certain “il- 
lusions” about this that should be dispelled. “One of these 
is the idea that the lowering of our tariff rates will sub- 
stantially reduce employment at home.” The study rightly 
stresses the maintenance of high levels of employment 
in this country but it is important to remember that this 
is not inconsistent with a “policy of gradual tariff reduc- 
tion through reciprocal agreements.” There is “some 
truth” in the argument that substantial increases of im- 
ports of goods also produced in this country will create 
unemployment here, and it ought to have consideration. 
It ought also to be made clear that, conversely, excessive 
stimulation of employment abroad—by too rapid or non- 
reciprocating tariff reductions, for example—may create 
“net unemployment at home.” On the whole, however, the 
writer fears that there is more isolationism in America 
than the study intimates. 


An eminent sociologist and social analyst finds the 
study interesting and valuable but makes this suggestive 
comment: “In general, it seemed to me, you make your 
decisions more on the basis of principles and ethics rather 
than drawing them from the data without much considera- 
tion of ethics and principles. It happens that I like the 
latter type of decision somewhat better.” (This is a mat- 
ter on which further comment would be welcomed from 
our readers.) He thinks the fundamental issues are these: 

1. Trading through government as against trading be- 
tween private firms ; 

2. The problem created by the “enormous push for 
American expansion which follows the airplane” and the 
loss by Britain of the position she acquired through the 
development of the steam engine; ; 

3. “The problem of American trade and investment in 
countries with industries under governmental ownership, 
as for instance Russia and her periphery.” 
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A thoughtful lawyer, who has given us extended com- 
ments on the studies, looks at No. 9, first, from the re- 
ligious and then from the secular angle. He is impressed 
that Jesus preserved a distinction between these points 
of view. He interfered with the economic system in deal- 
ing with the money changers in the Temple. Yet he was 
a participant in economic functions to an extent not com- 
monly realized. “He acted as vintner at the marriage of 
Cana. He acted as caterer when he fed the five thousand. 
(Whatever of thaumaturgy there was here, is beside the 
point. It was an industrial service.)” In short, Jesus 
was both “divine agent” and “business agent.” The writer 
thinks, however, that Study No. 9, and by inference other 
studies in the series, attempt to penetrate the secular 
sphere to a questionable extent. He asks: “Is Study No. 
9 a religious instrument intended to bring an economic 
millennium as a by-product of spiritual improvement. Or 
is Study No. 9 a pragmatic instrument, the fruit of busi- 
ness-minded executives who conceive of the church as a 
propitious vehicle for advocating a certain ideological sys- 
tem—by means of which they wish to bring in civil and 
industrial peace—in which a by-product will be peace and 
happiness for the church?” He thinks it truer to say that 
“if you have righteousness all other things will be added 
to you, than that if you have bounty of wealth, righteous- 
ness will be added to you.” 


A prominent New England jurist writes in somewhat 
similar vein, though his concern is not over the preoccu- 
pation of the church with its own institutional welfare 
but rather with its interpretation of social welfare. 
He fears that the expression of ethical judgments in the 
economic sphere by religious groups may be an ineffectual 
attempt to state the Christian consensus. Such conclu- 
sions, he says, may or may not be concurred in by other 
Christians. “For example, while one might agree with the 
purpose of the Bretton Woods plan, he could still doubt 
its practical efficacy, or even think it a mistake, and still 
be a Christian.” “Christian social action” is subject, he 
thinks, to criticism on this ground. He sometimes finds 
himself included “as a client or representee” in certain 
representations made in Washington under church auspi- 
ces, when in reality his views are not represented at all. 
Perhaps, he thinks, we should be “very chary about as- 
suming to represent the sole Christian view.” 

(It was profound concern for this principle that led the 
study committee to introduce all its reports with a state- 
ment that they are “tentative formulations” offered as a 
basis of discussion and criticism. They are in no sense 
official or representative. The question raised by our cor- 
respondent, however, is always pertinent and useful in the 
process of defining the function of church organizations 
in the field of Christian social education. ) 

The writer raises a specific question about the sugges- 
tion in the study that our immigration policy has been 
less than ethically adequate. 


An Episcopal bishop, in the course of a highly com- 
mendatory letter, writes: 

“In your discussion on access to natural resources it 
would be difficult for any one to question the soundness 
of your application of Christian principles. The present 
concern about oil in western Asia is of course badly com- 
plicated by its connection with the so-called ‘cold war’ and 
until the air is cleared somewhat in that direction, it 
would be difficult to overcome some of our greatest 
hurdles. But the soundness of your fundamental position 
seems to me to be beyond question.” 


A nationally known educator calls the study well-bal- 
anced and likely to be generally approved “except where 
you stress the application of the moral law to those who 
seek profit at the expense of their fellowmen, especially 
in other countries, through exploitation by American and 
other interests, of their vast mineral resources.” He com. 
mends the study’s insistence on safeguarding the rights 
of people in other lands and of other races. The conclud- 
ing paragraph on the moral law, he thinks, should be the 
basis of study “by all social science students in our high 
schools and colleges.” 


The most critical letter comes from a sociologist who 
thinks the study passes over reprehensible policies of the 
United States which hamper trade. “It was the United 
States that went out of its way to protest a loan by Swe- 
den to Russia. It was the United States that cancelled 
a loan previously made to Czechoslovakia on spurious 
grounds that she was going to use part of it as a loan 
to Roumania although Czechoslovakia had consulted the 
chief of the U. S. Treasury in Prague before offering to 
make the loan to Roumania. It is the United States that 
is blocking a loan to Poland. Somewhere in your treat- 
ment you should bring these things out.” 


Three of the letters express concern over the failure 
of studies of this kind to secure the attention of religious 
leaders. A minister fears that “the man in the pulpit” is 
unreached by the currents of social thought. “How many 
ministers, for instance, are giving active support to the 
Marshall Plan even in ‘advanced’ ———————— County ?” 
The program secretary of a national denominational or- 
ganization thinks these studies should be put in book form. 
(We are considering it.) A layman wishes that this kind 
of “clear and concise presentation of information” might 
reach teachers, parents and students by the hundreds of 
thousands, and wonders how it can be done. 


Proposed Third Report on Atomic Energy 


The impasse reached in the negotiations of the United 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission is set forth categori- 
cally in the draft Third Report proposed on May 7 by 
France, Britain, and the United States. The First Report 
stated the broad technical and scientific principles essen- 
tial to effective international control of the new power. It 
was voted by 10 of the 12 members of the Commission, 
with the U.S.S.R. and Poland abstaining. The Second Re- 
port, presented to the Security Council last fall, with Mr. 
Gromyko voting in the negative, elaborated the technical 
requirements of inspection and control. Most of the past 
several months has been devoted to a detailed analysis of 
the Soviet counter proposals offered last June. These were 
rejected in April by a 9-2 vote, as ignoring the existing 
technical knowledge and failing to provide an adequate 
basis for effective international control. The three West- 
ern powers would recognize, in the proposed Third Re- 
port, that the Commission has, for the time being, reached 
a dead end. 

The draft points out that after 22 months of work and 
over 200 meetings, “the Commission finds itself confronted 
by virtually the same deadlock that stultified its initial 
discussions.” The rejection by the Soviet Union of the 


majority proposals as to the technical aspects of control 
is fundamentally unchanged. The three governments be- 
lieve that enough time has elapsed for the Soviet leaders 
to study the facts on which the technical plans are based, 
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and to review its own position. Therefore, they conclude 
that the “deadlock cannot be broken at the Commission 
level.” 

Behind this statement is the judgment that discussion 
of other aspects of the control problem, such as adminis- 
trative, financial, and strategic issues, in the absence of 
agreement on basic principles, would be “unrealistic and 
would serve no useful purpose.” Also implicit in the state- 
ment is the judgment that, lacking agreement on the rela- 
tively concrete issue of atomic control, there is little hope 
for breaking the deadlock by considering the vaguer prob- 
lems of bacteriological and other weapons of mass de- 
struction. The three states recommend that, until the situ- 
ation which blocks agreement has been altered, the nego- 
tiations in the Atomic Energy Commission be suspended. 
They also would place this perilous deadlock on the con- 
science of the world by urging reference of the three re- 
ports to the next regular session of the General Assembly 
as ‘‘a matter of special concern.” 

The draft report is presented in clear but restrained 
language. It does not refer to the widespread develop- 
ment of national atomic energy authorities, the intense 
undercover search for fissionable raw materials, or the 
overriding importance of time in reaching effective agree- 
ment. No withdrawal of the offer and no time limit for 
its acceptance are suggested. Rather, the stress is on the 
need for agreement with the Soviet Union and for her 
full cooperation. The Western states reject, on both po- 
litical and technical grounds, anything less than a uni- 
versal system of control. 


Two conclusions stand out as a result of two years of 
negotiation. One is that what was originally an Ameri- 
can plan has become, after being tested by both friendly 
and hostile criticism, an international plan. Every one of 
the countries on the Commission, except the U.S.S.R., the 
Ukraine and Poland, has made the basic Acheson-Lilien- 
thal proposals its own. In the process the U. S. plan has 
been modified in significant details, such as the idea of 
writing production quotas into the treaty (France) and 
the idea of minimum production (Britain). The draft 
Third Report itself was presented by M. Parodi of 
France. The confidence of the majority in the essentials 
of the plan, and corresponding disbelief in alternative 
proposals, have evidently grown with each month of de- 
bate. The findings and recommendations, they believe, 
“will stand as the basis for any further study.” 


Secondly, the majority of the Commission members are 
now convinced that an atomic agreement should be re- 
garded as the climax of a general settlement rather than as 
the initial step toward wider agreements. The early hope 
that agreement on atomic weapons might be the “A in 
the alphabet,” might lead to a wider pooling of sovereignty 
and concerting of policies, has proved false. The present 
issue, according to the draft Report, is “whether Govern- 
ments now want effective international control” of atomic 
energy. The implication is that issues must be settled in 
other areas of dispute before a common mind on atomic 
disarmament can be arrived at. 


“The Only Language They Can Understand” 


In last week’s issue we reported proposals for top-level 
conference with the Soviet Union in order to avert the 
tragedy of war. Reference was made to reports in the 
U. S. News and World Report concerning alleged over- 
tures in that direction by Moscow. On May 7, the editor 
of that publication, David Lawrence, devoted his 2-page 
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editorial to the subject. We reprint a considerable portion 
of it here, by permission. 

Mr. Lawrence comments pointedly on the saying, now 
current, he says, in official circles in Washington with 
reference to the Russians, that force is “the only language 
they can understand.” He notes that it is conducive to 
a demand for “preventive” war. Against any such facile 
judgment he quotes Winston Churchill's statement in 
his currently appearing memoirs, that those who “seek 
patiently and faithfully for peaceful compromise, are not 
always wrong,” but on the contrary often right, both mor- 
ally and practically. He refers to Professor Albert C. 
Knudson’s argument for self-preservation in his book, 
The Principles of Christian Ethics. Then Mr. Lawrence 
continues : 

“The question, however, goes deeper. Is an attack al- 
ways unprovoked? It is necessary to establish first the 
rightness of one’s own course. This is the true obligation 
of Christian ethics. 

“As a companion to the concept that ‘it’s the only 
language they can understand,’ one hears, for instance, 
in Washington nowadays the statement that ‘we have done 
everything we could in our talks with Russia.’ 

“Again and again our officials recite with conviction 
their record of conversations and deeds. Naturally they 
are making ex parte statements. In any attempt at ob- 
jective judgment, those who make a policy should not sit 
in judgment on their own acts. 

“What is needed is an impartial examination of all the 
facts—all the records from the very beginning of our 
important consultations with Russia and our allies which 
are in any particular related to the issues that have arisen 
since the end of the war and which are unsettled today. 

“The Secretary of State, General Marshall, should him- 
self call for the appointment of a commission of ten or 
fifteen outstanding citizens to whom all testimony should 
be submitted. The sessions should be open to the public 
and to the press of the world. The investigation should 
be conducted independent of the Government. 

“We in America are prone to take for granted that 
Russia is 100 per cent wrong and the United States is 100 
per cent right. The essence of any plan to use moral force 
effectively is to deal honestly with the facts of a dispute. 
Wrong must be acknowledged where wrong is proven. 


“Examining our record: Congress has a habit of investi. 
gating almost everything under the sun. Yet, oddly 
enough, no congressional committee has publicly investi- 
gated Russian-American relations. There have been con- 
sultations betweex the Department of State and the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee. These are secret dis- 
cussions. The public has no way of judging the merits 
of all that has happened in Russian-American relations 
in the last three years. 

“It may be argued that an investigation by Congress 
could not but defend our own course at the State Depart- 
ment, for to do otherwise would be ‘unpatriotic.’ We 
come then face to face with the age-old barrier of pride 
and pseudo-patriotism, neither of which has any place in 
a conscientious effort to examine the facts and avoid in- 
describable suffering in the world. 


“The search for truth: Questions for investigation and de- 
bate could be these: 

“1. To what extent has the policy of the United States 
been a policy of peace and to what extent has it been a 
policy of threatening physical force and economic coer- 
cion? 
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‘2. To what extent has Russia’s policy of obstruction 
been due to aggressive desire and to what extent has it 
been due to fear and distrust of the United States arising 
from acts and policies of the United States? 


“3. Was the declaration of the Truman Doctrine more 
than a year ago a decision for peace or for eventual war 
—and have the non-cooperative attitudes of Russia since 
the declaration of that policy been based on a previous 
failure of diplomacy or an introduction by us of the con- 
cept that physical force alone must be used because ‘it’s 
the only language Russia can understand’? 

“Examining these and related questions would expose 
to view all the cross-currents of Russian-American rela- 
tions and impress the world with the fairness and dis- 
interestedness of our approach. It could bring peace. It is 
worth the effort. 

“Should war eventually become the only alternative, 
the American people then could send their youth to battle 
with a feeling that no other course was possible. Or the 
American people could gladly spend and tax themselves 
to the verge of economic chaos to build up a military force 
adequate to prevent war by the threat of force. The case 
for such realistic and even necessary conclusions has never 
been persuasively made.” 


What Would a Christian Order Be Like? 


Commenting in the Vall Street Journal of April 16 on 
the impression he finds in Protestant circles that a major 
social and economic revolution is needed to save our 
Christian civilization, William Henry Chamberlin said, 
“I should think recent historical experience would point 
the moral of adopting a distinctly cautious attitude toward 
institutional revolutions.” 

Mr. Chamberlin argues that communism, fascism and 
national socialism were produced by the three greatest 
revolutions of our time and that all “contracted, instead 
of expanded, the boundaries of civilization in the coun- 
tries they affected.” And all were suffused with a spirit 
of hate incompatible with the Christian or any other 
highly ethical religion. He advises that it might be more 
rewarding to strive to live up to the strictest requirements 
of Christian ideals within the existing social framework. 

There is nothing in the capitalist, or individualist, eco- 
nomic system that prevents complete communal equality 
even more strict than that of Soviet Russia, Mr. Cham- 
berlin says. He find no assurance that a shift to a collec- 
tivist economic basis would eliminate the temptations of 
greed, avarice and excessive materialism, and he argues 
that greater opportunity for Christian charity is found 
in a system that encourages individual and national pro- 
ductivity. Because “under a free political and economic 
system (and there is a very close connection between the 
two) an individual is very seldom put under any intoler- 
able pressure to refrain from speaking out against what 
he regards as wrong and injustice,” the worst of such a 
system “falls far short of the ordinary routine cruelty and 
oppression of a totalitarian state.” Under totalitarian- 
ism the Christian conscience is silenced in the face of 
un-Christian practices. Because “scientifically organized 
tyranny means death of the soul and atrophy of the in- 
dividual’s ability to feel, as well as to express repulsion 
for acts of brutality and oppression,” Mr. Chamberlin 
warns that even the imperfect civilization that is associ- 
ated with free political and economic institutions can never 
safely be exchanged for such a system. 
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The Rev. George G. Higgins of the Social Action De-J 
partment of the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
considers Mr. Chamberlin’s argument in the Yardstick of 
that organization for April 26. He finds in it a serious 
flaw. The great encyclical “On Reconstructing the Social 
Order” refutes Mr. Chamberlin’s view of the function of 
Christianity in the temporal order. It places major but not 
exclusive emphasis on the reform of economic and social 
institutions. A strict adherence to Christian ideals, it is 
urged, requires that the institutions of both economic and 
social life be penetrated with justice. In order to es- 
tablish a truly Christian order it is necessary that a juri- 
dical and social system be set up which can give such 
form to economic life as will support and encourage it. 
Simultaneous with the correction of individual morals, 
Father Higgins urges, there must be Christian reform of § 
institutions. 

Neither of the two extremes, collectivism or individual- J 
ism, is capable of giving adequate support to a Christian 
philosophy. Christian institutional reform, Father Hig- 
gins points out, will avoid the evils of both. . 


Introducing Study No. 10 


The relation of the study which appears as Part 2 of § 
this issue to the entire series will probably be apparent. 
The data presented concerning the social-economic status J 
and characteristic social outlook of religious groups in 
America throw light on the influence they exert in the 
economic sphere. The question is often asked why the § 
church does not put its weight behind this or that reform. § 
This study is a forceful reminder that the church, how- J 
ever its prophets and saints may see its mission, is made 
up of people who fall into many conflicting interest and J 
opinion groups, and that what may be called a secular ori- J 
entation profoundly affects their ethical judgments. To J 
the extent that a church body is democratic, its corporate 
actions must reflect the convictions of its members. 

On the other hand it has often been noted that church J 
pronouncements on social issues are much more in con- J 
trast with secular judgments than the classification of J 
opinions in Study No. 10 would lead one to expect. Does 
this mean that official pronouncements are not represen- 
tative? In the past this has undoubtedly often been true. g 
What sometime passes for increased ecclesiastical con- 
servatism is in part due to increased concern for demo- 
cratic process and lay functioning. In the older, well- 
established churches adherence to which is traditional and 
emotionally strong there are probably proportionately more § 
laymen whose social thinking is in a secular pattern than 
is true of younger and more sectarian bodies. 

Yet there remains a disparity between corporate church 
pronouncements and the aggregate individual opinions of 
church people which is consistent with the historic func- 
tion of the church. One reason why people belong to 
churches is their need to be challenged—and led—on a 
plane of ethical judgment that is higher than the level of 7 
individual practice. And there is also a difference between 
judgments made by persons when seeking as members of 
a Christian community to formulate ethical norms, and 
judgments arrived at by those same persons when decid- 
ing what is practicable in a concrete situation. The Chris- 
tian faith maintains in the ethical sphere a tension between 
the ideal and the actual. It is agreed that one function 
of the church is to preserve this tension between the gos- 
pel and the world. 
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Christianity and the Economic 
Study No. 10 


Social-Economic Status and Outlook of Religious Groups in America 


These studies are prepared under the direction of a committee of the Department and are offered 
as tentative formulations to serve as a basis of discussion. Comment and criticism are invited and 
will be shared with our readers. 


Introduction Comparing these findings with those of the present 
, One of the questions most frequently asked in Protes- study Dr. Pope remarks that, assuming the reliability of 
lant circles concerns the extent to which the Protestant this method of studying the relation of religion to class 
thurches have a “class orientation.” In general, it has structure, the study here reported indicates “that a pro- 
long been assumed that their constituency is predomi- found class realignment has occurred in religious denomi- 
hantly middle class, and this has been a frequent occasion nations during the war years or that class lines themselves 
mot reproach to followers of Him whom the common have shifted significantly. ponte» 
Mempeople “heard gladly.” This assumption was called in In this report we are not concerned with sociological 
Question by an opinion-poll study published five years theories about the nature of the middle class or its social 


go by Professor Hadley Cantril, based on data for 1939- destiny. It is not pertinent, therefore, to attempt a cate- 
0. Professor Liston Pope, who was given access to the gorical answer to the question whether this or that 
Mata reported in this paper, writing on “Religion and the religious group is middle class or not. The answer would 

ass Structure” in the March 1948, issue of the Annals involve definition of the term—a very controversial mat- 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, ter. Our concern is rather with the involvement of the 
fomments thus on Dr. Cantril’s study: “His material . . . churches in existing social cleavages as reflected in the 
indicates that there was at that time far less difference in churches’ constituency. In selecting among the data in 
tlass affiliation between Protestants and Catholics in the hand, we have applied the criterion of relevance to this 
mation. as a whole than had been commonly supposed, particuiar concern. 


{ gh differences become more apparent when data from The limitations involved in this procedure are obvious. 
fhe South are segregated. For every upper-class Protes- We cannot, for example, go into the question, important 
@epant in the South, there were six lower-class Protestants ; as it is, whether educational level or a particular social 

mn the other regions of the country, the percentage classi- attitude which is seen to characterize a given Protestant 
ed as upper class ranged from 14 to 18 per cent, and the group has any direct religious significance or is but a 


percentage in the lower class ranged from 25 to 32 per reflex influence of class composition. In this paper we 
ora leaving a majority in each region in the middle can only present data, with a minimum of interpretation. 
ass. 


The present study was made for INFORMATION SERVICE 
by Wesley Allensmith of Princeton University at the 
Office of Public Opinion Research of Princeton’s Depart- 
ment of Psychology. The material from which the report 
was derived and the facilities for the work it entailed 
were made available by that office. Grateful acknowledg- 


: t i de to Professor Hadley Cantril, director of 
mrepresentation from the lower class and Catholicism had y 


x , om | the Office of Public Opinion Research, and his staff, who 
meeore middle-clas s members than popular generalizations gave thoughtful advice and full cooperation; also to Pro- 
have assumed. 


fessor George Horsley Smith of the Department of 
“Educational and Economic Composition of Religious Groups” Psychology, then managing editor of The Public Op neat ie 


Hadley Cantril. American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 47, No.5  Qvarterly, who kindly gave consideration to 
AMarch 1943), pp. 574-79. problems. 


| “In comparison, the Roman Catholic Church was com- 
posed of a smaller percentage of upper-class members 
{ranging from 6 to 15 per cent in the various regions) 
and a larger percentage of lower-class adherents age 
ng from 30 to 51 per cent). But the net results of 
Cantril’s study indicate that Protestantism had a larger 
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The first section of the study is concerned with the 
status—with respect to occupation, income, education, 
political preference, union membership, etc.—of the vari- 
ous religious groups which are found in the population 
of the United States. 

The second section of the study deals with certain 
opinions of those groups. 


The Method of Study 


The problem of determining status was approached as 
follows: Ballots on file in the archives of the Office of 
Public Opinion Research were combed for recent ballots 
which had obtained religious affiliation of respondents as 
a “control” item of information, and the cards for which 
had been punched properly and were available. Four 
suitable ballots were found. One, dated June 1946, totaled 
3,073 cases; a second, dated March 1946, totaled 3,225; a 
third, dated December 1945, totaled 3,037; and a fourth, 
dated November 1945, totaled 3,086. These are all post- 
war, and the findings from ballot to ballot were con- 
sistent. 
based on 12,421 cases. 


Combined, the four ballots furnish information _ 


Each of these four ballots is of the type and number of » 


cases that are often used to predict the popular vote in 
major elections. They are ballots which sample the voting 
population of the nation. Since many Negroes in the 
South are not permitted to vote, Negroes are represented 
in such a voting sample in small numbers as compared 
to their proportion of the whole national population. 
When one is interested in issues of political import, such 
as labor laws and national policies and leanings both 
domestic and foreign, a voting cross-section yields per- 
tinent figures. Occasionally, however, ballots are dis- 
tributed to interviewers according to a somewhat different 
plan—a social, instead of a voting, cross-section. In a 
social cross-section Negroes comprise nine or ten per cent 
of the sample. The two ballots which were used for Part 
II of the study are based on social cross-sections. 

Before presenting the statistical data we must caution 
our readers against drawing unwarranted inferences from 
small numbers and percentages. In order to show the 
full distribution of the sample, we have included cate- 
gories into which only a few cases fall. Obviously, a 
group having only 16 cases (see Table I, column 1) has 
no statistical significance. As the lower end of each table 
is approached the significance from a statistical point of 
view becomes more questionable. Moreover, as social 
statisticians will see at once, each item is subject to tech- 
nical treatment in order to establish the exact range of 
significance. 

The composition by religious grouping of both voting 
and social cross-sections is presented in Table I. The 
only important difference between these cross-sections 
appears in the case of the Baptist group which has a con- 
siderable proportion of Negroes among its adherents. 
Thus in a voting sample of the United States population 
Baptists form 11.6 per cent, but in a social sample they 
account for 16.3 per cent. 

The classification in Table I, which is approximately 
by numerical order, requires explanation. In the first 
place, several of the categories include a number of well- 
known denominations. For example, “Methodist” in- 
cludes all the cases classifying themselves by reference 
to one of the Methodist family of religious bodies. Sec- 
ondly, the smaller Protestant bodies had to be grouped 
together (No. 5) in a sample of this size in order to 
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represent a significant proportion. Thirdly, many persons 
indicate Protestant affiliation or preference without desig. 
nating a particular denomination—hence, No. 10. 

It should also be noted that category 11 appears to 
designate the Disciples of Christ, commonly called “Chris. 
tian,” and category 12 denotes the body now known as 
Congregational-Christian. The figures are what one 
would expect on the basis of Protestant statistics. It may 
be also that some of the respondents who used this cate- 
gory meant by it only Christian as opposed to non- 
Christian. 

Section | 


Status by Religious Grouping 


Social-economic status will be indicated by reference to 
data on “class” (upper, middle and lower), education, 
occupation, residence (rural and urban), political prefer- 
ence, and union membership. The reason for including 
political preference is that in recent years the national 


administration has been assumed to represent a “liberal” 


social philosophy and the opposition party a relatively 
conservative social outlook. Obviously, political prefer- 
ence is a less stable index than the others employed but 
it is illuminating in a comparative study at a particular 
time. 

Union membership is revealing in terms of status, since 
it represents largely skilled labor, and also in terms of 
social-economic orientation. 


Upper, Middle, and Lower “Class” 

The economic categories “Upper”, “Middle”, and 
“Lower” represent groupings in which respondents are 
placed by interviewers after a careful appraisal of the 
respondent’s dress; home and its neighborhood and fur- 
nishings; ownership of phone and automobile; occupa- 
tion; use of luxury items; possession of comforts as 
opposed to necessities; etc. Respondents on the ballots 
analyzed in this study were actually classified into the 
categories Wealthy, Average Plus, Average, Poor, Old 
Age Assistance, and On Relief ; customarily the first two 
are lumped and called Upper; Average becomes Middle; 
and the last three are considered Lower. That proce- 
dure was followed in this study. Hence the data con- 
cern the tendency to economic stratification and no ideo- 
logical connotations of the word “class” are here involved, 
The distribution is shown in Table II. 

A person’s relative economic status is presumed to be 
a more important determiner of his thinking and be- 
havior than his absolute economic status. Interviewers 
were therefore instructed to classify respondents “in rela- 
tion to their own community, and not in relation to the 
country as a whole.” : 

The most striking thing about this table is the almost 
exact parallel between the Roman Catholic and the Bap- 
tist constituencies, each of which appears to have two- 
thirds of its membership in the lower economic stratum. 
This is well in excess of the quota—i.e. an equivalent pro- 
portion—indicated by the national distribution at the top 
of the table? The smaller Protestant bodies and those 


2It must be recalled, however, that in the voting cross-section, 
on which this tabulation is based, the Baptist churches are not 
represented on a comparable basis because of the large number 
of non-voting Negroes in their membership. If the latter were 
proportionately represented the Baptist churches would presumably 
have a larger percentage in the lower economic stratum than the 
Catholic Church. The compilation made by the Christian Herald 
in 1947 shows a total membership in the two large Negro Bap- 
tist denominations of 6,697,936 in 1946. 
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TABLE | 


Distribution of Voting and Social Cross-Sections by Religious Grouping Under Claimed 
Membership and Declared (Non-Member) Preference 


Voti Voting Voting Social Social Social 
Sample Members Non-Members Sample Members Non-Members 
Cases Percent Cases Percent Cases Percent Cases Percent Cases Percent Cases Percent 


National Sample: 12,421 100.0 9,245 75.7 2,962 243 5,949 1000 4596 77.3 1,353 227 
ccs 2,446 19.7 2,179 90.5 229 95 1088 183 992 912 96 88 
2,191 176 1,749 809 412 191 1143 192 93 819 207 181 
1437. 116 1129 799 284 201 143 77 @3 Wi 17.7 
4. Presbyterian 985 79 806 «682.9 418 70 355 63 15.1 
5. Protestant smaller bodies............ 909 y & 714 799 180 20.1 446 75 359 80.5 87 819.5 
chest 766 6.2 645 859 106 141 362 61 317 87.6 45 124 
601 4.8 492 83.8 9 162 250 42 210 840 40 160 
545 4.4 327 602 216 398 197 3.3 120 609 
9. No preference 480 3.9 7 15 469 985 183 3.1 1 05 182 995 
10. Protestant, undesignated ............ 477 3.9 148 314 324 686 247 4.2 89 360 158 640 
397 3.2 319 81.6 72 186 3.1 141 758 45 242 
1%, 388 3.1 317s 82.8 6 17.2 155 26 120 77.4 
13. No Answer or “Don’t know”........ 327 2.6 40 138 250 82 128 2.2 20 156 108 &44 
14. Latter Day Saints (Mormon)....... 179 15 169 = 95.5 8 4.5 98 1.6 92 93.9 6 6.1 
CREME 141 1.1 81 583 58 41.7 39 0.7 24 
136 1.1 123 «(91.8 11 8.2 25 0.4 22 88.0 3. 120 
16 0.1 0 0.0 16 100.0 8 0.1 0 0.0 8 100.0 
18. Other Non-Christian ............... 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 8 0.1 1 12.5 y aie 


* See explanation in text, page 2. 


_ Norte: It will be noted that the sums of the voting members and voting non-members in the several groups do not equal the totals given in the first column. 
This is because not all the persons included in the voting cross-section gave information concerning church membership. 


TABLE I! 


Distribution of Religious Groups by ‘’Class”’ 
Upper Middle Lower 

Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Cases Per cent Cases of group Cases of group Cases of group 

National Sample 12,019 100.0 1,576 13.1 3,691 30.7 6,752 56.2 
Catholic. 2,390 19.9 209 8.7 589 24.7 1,592 66.6 
1,381 11.5 110 8.0 331 24.0 940 68.0 
961 8.0 210 21.9 384 40.0 367 38.1 
5. Protestant, smaller bodies............. 888 7.4 89 10.0 242 27.3 557 62.7 
723 6.0 79 10.9 261 36.1 383 53.0 
ves 537 45 117 21.8 172 32.0 248 46.2 
No 466 3.8 62 13.3 121 26.0 283 60.7 
10. Protestant, undesignated ...........-+. 460 3.8 57 12.4 111 24.1 292 63.5 
370 3.1 37 10.0 131 35.4 202 54.6 
376 3.1 90 23.9 160 42.6 126 33.5 
13. No answer or “Don’t know”........... 319 2.7 35 11.0 94 29.5 190 59.5 
14. Latter Day Saints (Mormon)......... 175 1.5 9 5.1 50 28.6 116 66.3 
15. des 137 1.1 34 24.8 50 36.5 53 38.7 
16, Reformed ...scrccccvae Ceccuecanmnies a 131 1.1 25 19.1 41 31.3 65 49.6 
15 0.1 5 33.3 7 46.7 3 20.0 


* See explanation in text, page 2. 


undesignated by denomination approximate these pro- 
portions fairly closely, also exceeding their quotas in the 
lower stratum. The Methodists and Lutherans bear a 
close statistical resemblance, both falling slightly below 
their lower-stratum quota. 

The Methodist, Presbyterian, Lutheran, Episcopal, 
Jewish, “Christian,” Congregational, Christian Science, 
and Reformed groups have a larger “middle-class” repre- 
sentation than is indicated in the national distribution. 

The Presbyterian, Episcopal, Jewish, Congregational, 
Christian Science, and Reformed groups exceed their “up- 
per-class” quotas. 


Taking the twelve Protestant categories together the 
distribution is 13.8 Upper, 32.6 Middle, and 53.6 Lower. 
This is not far out of line with the national distribution. 
To the extent that these figures may be assumed to be 
representative, this is a noteworthy finding. 


Educational Status 


Since educational level is an important factor in deter- 
mining social-economic status, we present a tabulation 
(Table III) in two groups : those whose education stopped 
short of high school graduation, and those who acquired 
more than that. The Methodist, Presbyterian, Episcopal, 
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TABLE 
Religious Distribution by Educational Level 


Part H.S.or H.S. Grad. or 
Less M 


ore 
Per 
Cases cent Cases Per cent Cases Per cent 

National Sample 12,241 100.0 6,348 51.9 5,893 48.1 
1. Roman Catholic.... 2,427 19.9 1,384 57.0 1,043 43.0 
162 17.6 1,069 49.4 1,093 50.6 
1,414 115 914 646 500 35.4 
4. Presbyterian ....... 974 80 361 37.1 613 62.9 
5. Protestant, smaller 

886 7.2 562 63.4 324 366 
762 62 429 563 333 43.7 
595 49 210 35.3 385 647 
537 44 198 39 339 63.1 
9. No preference .... 475 3.9 252 53.1 223 469 
10. Protestant, 

undesignated ...... 472 39 256 542 216 45.8 
11. ‘Christian® 386 32 205 531 £181 46.9 
12. Congregational .... 381 3.1 110 289 271 71.1 
13. No answer or 

“Don’t know” .... 303 25 190 627 13 37.3 
14. Latter Day Saints 

(Mormon) ....... ve 79 «44.4 99 55.6 
15. Christian Scientist. 138 1.1 46 33.3 92 66.7 
16. Reformed ........ 136 141 78 57.4 58 42.6 
17. Atheist; Agnostic. . 15 01 5 das 10 66.7 


* See explanation in text, page 2. 


Jewish, Congregational, Mormon, and Christian Science 
groups, as a glance at the table will show, have a higher 
educational level than the population as a whole. 

Combining the 12 Protestant categories we get this dis- 
tribution: Part High School or Less, 50.9 per cent; High 
School Graduate or More, 49.1 per cent. This is a slightly 
higher level than is shown in the national distribution. 

Occupation . 

Occupational distribution is clearly important in the con- 
text of our inquiry. The data are shown in Table IV. 
The categories need some clarification. In determining 
occupational status, the person’s occupation, if a student 
or a housewife, is taken as that of the person who pro- 
vides his livelihood. If the respondent is retired, or is 
unemployed, his former occupation is recorded. 

The occupational category “Business” comprises both 
“executive” and “small business.” “Service” is a combina- 
tion of domestic servants, protective agents such as police- 
men, firemen, and soldiers, and people who are involved 
in providing personal services such as barbering and hotel 
maintenance. “Farm” denotes a heterogeneous group, 


including, as it does, farm owners, large and small, and 
farm laborers. 


The large proportion of farm constituency in several 
of the Protestant, as compared with Catholic and Jewish, 
groups is what would be expected. The Mormons are 
outstanding in this respect. On the other hand, the Epis- 
copal Church has fewer in this category than the Catholic 
Church. 

The smaller and “undesignated” Protestant groups and 
the Mormons have a high proportion of unskilled work- 
ers. Here the Catholics are but slightly above the popu- 
lation average, and the Jews all but invisible. 

In the Skilled and Semi-skilled category the Catholic 
representation is outstanding, though the Undesignated 
Protestant group approaches the same figure, and the Bap- 
tist group is not far behind. 
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In the Service category only five religious groups exceed 
the population average, the Baptists leading, with the 
Catholics second. 

In the White Collar category six religious groups have 
an excess over their quotas, with the Jews and Christian 
Scientists in the high positions. 

The Business category presents some impressive fea- 
tures. Six of the religious groups exceed the general 
population percentage for this category, with the Jewish 
group far in the lead. The same is true of the Profes- 
sional category, except that the Presbyterian group is at 
the top, with the Congregationalists so close that in a 
larger sample the positions might be reversed. The Cath- 
olic Church has fewer than its quota. 

The twelve Protestant categories taken as a whole pre- 
sent the following percentage distribution: Professional, 
11.1; Business, 8.3; White Collar, 18.6; Service, 11.2; 
Skilled and Semi-skilled, 25.0; Unskilled, 5.5; Farm, 20.3, 
This is close to the national distribution, though the Farm 
group is 3.6 per cent larger. 


Residence—Rural and Urban 


The conflict between rural and urban interests and the 
important cultural differences underlying it make the resi- 
dence factor important in this study. The distribution is 
shown in Table V. It will be noted that in the three 
population categories—Farm, small towns (Under 2,500), 
and communities 2,500 to 10,000—the Catholics are sub- 
stantially under their quota and the Protestants well above 
theirs. In cities from 10,000 up the preponderance is 
reversed. The Catholics, however, are proportionately 
more numerous on the farm than in small towns. They 
are also more numerous in cities of 10,000 to 100,000 
than in those 100,000 to 500,000. The Jewish group is 
almost invisible on the farm, and reaches 76.7 per cent of 
the Jewish total in the largest cities. 

Interesting features of Table V are these: the Baptists 
exceed their quota in cities of 100,000 to 500,000; the 
Episcopalians exceed theirs in every category except the 
farm; the undesignated Protestants do likewise from the 
2,500 population level upward ; the Congregationalists are 
ahead of their quota in every category but the two high- 
est, very far ahead in cities of 10,000 to 100,000, and far 
under in cities over 100,000; and the Christian Scientists 
have an impressive concentration in the large cities. 


Political Preference 


Because in the United States voting behavior is so very 
stereotyped that about 90 per cent of the people who exer- 
cise the franchise vote Republican consistently or vote 
Democratic consistently in election after election it has 
been found best to represent “political preference” in 
terms of past voting behavior. This is done in Table VI. 
The categories are self-explanatory, except that the per- 
centages across the page do not total 100. This is be- 
cause those who were too young to vote in 1944, those 
who voted for another candidate (negligible in a sample 
of this size), and the “Don’t remembers” are omitted. 

The table speaks for itself. The twelve Protestant 
categories combined classify as follows: Dewey, 37.5 
per cent; Roosevelt, 37.0; Didn’t vote, 20.0. This, it will 
be noted by reference to the table, diverges sharply from 
the national distribution and much more sharply from the 


Catholic, except that the non-voting proportions are almost 
idéntical. 
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TABLE IV 
Religious Distribution by Occupation 
Skilled and 
Professional Business White Collar Service Semi-skilled nskilled Farm 
Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 

Per cent of cent of cent of cent of cent of cent of cent of 

Cases cent Cases group Cases group Cases group Cases group Cases group Cases group Cases group 
Notional gample ..c..scececsnses 11,671 100.0 1,220 105 995 8&5 2,383 204 1,310 11.2 3,175 27.2 640 5.5 1,948 167 
1. Roman Catholic ........ccees 2,332 20.0 166 7.1 153 66 537 23.0 317 13.6 823 353 136 58 200 86 
SD EES udticpecncoeseves 2,053 176 222 108 161 78 401 196 227 110 472 230 104 51 466 22.7 
1,344 11.5 82 61 76 «5.7 145 209 15.5 392 292 9 67 300 223 
923 79 182 19.7 103 11.2 191 20.7 73 79 18% 20.2 152.178 
5. Protestant, smaller bodies.... 845 7.2 76 «9.0 55 65 129 153 109 129 235 278 81 96 160 189 
RR ee re ee 720 62 44 61 53 74 128 178 83 116 194 269 29 40 189 262 
571 49 98 17.1 83 145 144 25.2 58 102 133 23.3 3. 23 42 74 
515 44 74 144 112 21.7 188 365 22 43 115 22.3 1 02 3. 06 
9. No preference 453 3.9 53 11.7 105 B2 48 10.5 128 283 50 11.0 
10. Protestant, undesignated ..... 439 38 41 93 a aa 87 198 50 114 146 33.3 30 «(6.8 52 119 
365 3.1 36 «(9.9 23 63 51 140 35 (9.5 93 25.5 55 
TA, 362 3.1 71 19.6 48 13.3 70 19.3 21 58 76 21.0 5 14 71 196 
13. No answer or “Don’t know’.. 305 2.6 28 9.2 20 6.6 50 16.4 24 79 95 31.1 2 95 59 193 
14. Latter Day Saints (Mormon). 167 1.4 15 90 9 5.4 25 15.0 ll 65 26 15.6 33 19.8 28.7 
15. Christian Scientist .......... 18 13.4 13 (9,7 47 35.1 12 89 25 18.7 us 17 12.7 
127. 1.1 14 110 30 23.6 8&7 34 26.8 4 3.1 25 19.7 
17. Atheist; Agnostic ...... dood 16 0.1 5 313 2 125 § 312 0 00 2,125 0 00 2,35 

* See explanation in text, page 2. 
TABLE V 
Religious Distribution by Residence—Rural and Urban 
10,000 to 100,000 to 500,000 and 
Farm Under 2,500 2,500 to 10,000 100,000 500,000 over 

Per Per Per Per Per Per 

cent of cent of cent of cent of cent of cent of 

Cases Percent Cases group Cases group Cases group group group Cases group 

National sample ............++ee+++ 12,421 100.0 2,037 164 1,106 89 2532 204 2,583 208 1,680 135 2,483 20.0 
2,446 19.7 207 8.5 148 6.1 339 13.9 607 248 451 184 694 283 
2,191 17.6 500 228 283 129 536 245 418 ‘191 231 105 223 102 
«2s 1,437 116 314 21.9 151 105 326 22,7 278 +193 212 148 156 108 
Te RR eo ae 985 79 160 162 81 82 259 26.3 202 205 123 #125 160 163 
5. Protestant, smaller bodies....... 909 73° 169 186 77 85 231 254 188 207 Ill 122 133 «146 
766 6.2 194 25.3 73 95 150 196 154 201 81 106 114 149 
601 48 47 78 60 100 123 205 138 230 111 185 122 202 
ta 545 44 4 07 0 00 23 42 49 90 51 94 418 767 
480 3.9 51 106 67 66 138 98 20.4 61 12.7 172 358 
10. Protestant, undesignated ........ 477 3.9 54 113 26 5.5 9 208 110) 
397 az 27 56 141 106 267 70 176 45 113 
388 74 19.1 37 9.5 89 22.9 124 32.0 28 7.2 36 9.3 
13. No answer or “Don’t know”..... 327 2.6 59 18.1 35 10.7 58 17.7 73-223 34 «10.4 68 208 
14. Latter Day Saints (Mormon).... 179 1.5 49 274 27 15.1 644 358 21 
15. Christian Scientist ..........00. 141 1.1 7 5.0 24 «6417.0 25 17.7 31° 37 
136 19.1 13. 9.6 39 «28.7 27. 199 14.7 ll 8.0 
17. Atheist; Agnostic .............. 16 0.1 2 125 0 00 0 00 | ee 4 25.0 9 562 


* See explanation in text, page 2. 


Union Membership 


Great interest has been expressed in Protestant circles 
in the relation of the Protestant constituency to the labor 
movement. The basic factor is union membership. The 
questions to which the Union Membership categories in- 
dicate responses are as follows: “Are you (or is your 
husband), a member of a labor union?’ If the answer 
was Yes, respondent was asked “Which one?” The first 
category, “Yes (not specified),” is used for those persons 
who said they were union members but did not reveal 
the union to which they belonged. “No” means that the 
person is not a union member. “Other” means the per- 
son is a member of a union other than a C.1.O. or A. F. of 
L. organization. The results are shown in Table VII. 
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It will be seen that all the religious groups are more 
largely represented in A. F. of L. than in C.I.O. unions, 
except the Reformed, and there the number is so small 
as not to be significant. The Catholic and Jewish groups 
are at the top in C.I.O. membership, and the Catholics 
exceed all the others in A. F. of L. membership—assum- 
ing, in both instances, that if the Not Specified category 
could be broken down it would not change the picture. 

The twelve Protestant categories combined show the 
following percentage distribution: No, 84.4; Yes, 1.4; 
C.L.0., 4.7; A.F.L., 7.6; Other, 1.9. Obviously, union 
affiliation is substantially lower among Protestants than 
in the population as a whole, while among Catholics it is 
very much higher. 
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TABLE VI 
Religious Distribution by Political Preference 


Voted 
Roosevelt Didn’t vote 


44 1944 1944 
% of % of % of 
Cases % Cases group Cases group Cases group 
National sample ..... 12,371 100.0 3,941 31.8 5,240 42.4 2,476 20.0 
1. Roman Catholic .. 2,437 19.7 491 20.2 1,312 53.8 485 19.9 
2. Methodist ........ 2,179 17.6 824 37.8 810 37.2 421 19.3 
BE 6éshsscunan 1,431 11.6 344 24.0 600 42.0 398 27.8 
4. Presbyterian ....... 980 7.9 470 48.0 312 31.8 155 15.8 
5. Protestant, smaller 
_ (eee 904 7.3 267 29.5 359 39.7 223 24.7 
eee 766 6.2 320 41.8 266 34.7 134 17.5 
7. Episcopal .......0¢ 599 4.8 265 44.2 213 35.6 93 15.5 
545 4.4 35 64 406 74.5 75 13.8 
9. No preference ..... 479 3.9 115 24.0 207 43.2 115 24.0 
10. Protestant, 
undesignated ...... 476 3.9 163 34.2 184 38.7 96 20.2 
12. Congregational .... 387 3.1 218 56.3 100 25.8 52 13.4 
13. No answer or 
“Don’t know” .... 322 2.6 84 26.1 137 42.5 81 25.2 
14, Latter Day Saints 
179 1.5 71 74 41.3 27> «15.1 
15. Christian Scientist. 140) 71 50.7 43 30.7 19 13.6 
16. Reformed ......... 136—s 70 $1.5 37 27.2 23 16.9 
17. Atheist; Agnostic... 16 «0.1 4 25.0 9 56.3 2 12.5 


* See explanation in text, page 2. 
Note: See explanation in text concerning omissions (page 4); see also 
the note in Table I. 


TABLE Vil 
Religious Distribution by Union Membership 
YES (Not YES, YES. YES, 
NO Specified) CIO’ AFofL OTHER 
inanain Cases Cases % Cases % Cases % Cases % Cases % 
ion 
Sample 12,167 9,865 81.1 176 1.4 739 6.1 1,131 9.3 256 21 
1, Roman 
Catholic 2,400 1,727 72.0 44 1.8 228 9.5 337 14.0 64 2.7 
a Methodist 2,157 1,846 85.6 22 1.0 83 3.8 161 7.5 45 21 
3. Baptist 1,405 1,175 83.6 31 2.2 81 5.8 92 65 26 19 
4. Presbyterian 
64 843 874 14 15 38 3.4 56 5.8 18 19 
5. Protestant, 
smaller 
ies 889 741 83.3 6 S38 68 71 18 2.0 
6. Lutheran 754 607 80.5 13 1.7 42 5.6 83 11.0 9 1,2 
7. Episcopal 589 510 86.6 05 46 36. 63 «13.93 
8. Jewish 537, 415 77.3 53 
9. No prefer 
ence 469 348 74.2 62 13.2 8 17 
10. Protestant, un- 
designated 469 351 74.8 12 2.6 39 8.3 $4 21,3: 33 oe 
11, Christian* 390 335 86.0 205 10 2.6 63 92 =F IF 
12. Congrega- 
tional 378 ©6334 «88.4 411 #11 2.9 22 58 7 18 
13. No answer 
or “Don’t 
know” 302 242 «80.1 3.41 30 9.9 10 3.3 
14. Latter Day 
Saints 
(Mormon) 178 148 83.1 6 34 6 34 16 9.0 2 11 
15. Christian 
Scientist 137. 114 83.2 0 0.0 5 3.6 16.337. 
16. Reformed 133 118 88.7 2 15 6 45 § 38 2 45 
17. Atheist; 
Agnostic 16 11 68.8 0 0.0 3 18.8 1 62 1 62 


* See explanation in text, page 2. 


Section II 
Opinions on Social Questions 

For this part of the study two ballots were selected 
which duplicated three questions of particular interest. 
One, dated August 1946, totaled 2,879 cases; the other, 
dated June 1946, totaled 3,070 cases. 

These ballots, though used in a special research project, 
were handled by AIPO interviewers. The assignments 
of these interviewers were distributed so as to give a social 
cross-section, as noted earlier. Combined, the two bal- 
lots furnish information on 5,949 cases. 


Power for Working People 
In the first question respondents were asked : 


Would you agree that everybody would be happier, 

more secure and more prosperous if working people 

were given more power and influence in government, 

or would you say we would all be better off if the work- 

ing people had no more power than they have now? 
The results are shown in Table VIII. 


The headings for the categories represented in this break- 
down are the answers respondents gave to the above ques- 
tion. “More” designates people who thought working 
people should have more power and influence in govern- 
ment, etc. “Qualified” is the category for those people 
who qualified their answers and so could not be placed 
under one of the specific captions. 

Here again the close parallel between the Catholic and 
Baptist groups is striking. So is the correspondence be- 
tween them and the Jewish group, which tops all other 
religious groups in the More column. The smaller Protes- 
tant group approximates closely this distribution. All 
these exceed their quota in the national distribution in 
the More column, as does the undesignated Protestant 
group. The Reformed distribution is extraordinary, and 
no explanation for it is apparent. The fact that the 
Lutherans and Episcopalians appear more pro-labor than 
the Congregationalists will surprise many. 


[6] 


It is very important, however, in using this table for 
purposes of comparison, to note that the balance of opinion 
is best indicated by comparing the sum of the figures in 
the More and Same columns with those in the Less column, 

This is true because in recent years there has been a 
strong demand for curbing labor power. Comparison be- 
tween groups should be made with caution, however, since 
small differences are not statistically reliable. 

The twelve Protestant groupings give the following 
percentage distribution: More, 46.7; Same, 31.1; Less, 
14.9; No Opinion, 7.4; Qualified, 0.2. This is not very 
different from the national distribution as shown in the 
table, but is in sharp contrast with the Catholic. 


Economic Security Versus Individualism 

In the second question respondents were asked : 

Which of these statements do you most agree with? 

er was handed card with statements printed 

on it. 

1. The most important job for the government is to 
make certain that there are good opportunities for 
each person to get ahead on his own. 

2. The most important job for the government is to 
guarantee every person a decent and steady job and 
standard of living. 

The results are shown in Table IX. 


This table contains a surprise or two. The Congrega- 
tional group tops all the others except the Christian 
Scientists in the Individual “On His Own” column. The 
large Protestant bodies, except the Baptist, are all above 
their quotas in this column, despite the fact that some of 
them have carried on vigorous programs in support of 
the cause of economic security for the masses. The Jew- 
ish group presents a contrast in this respect. 

It should be noted that the use of the word “guaran- 
teed” in the second column may have weighted the re- 
sponses, since to many minds it connotes a degree of 
control over the economy that is feared. 
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TABLE Vill 
Religious Distribution of Opinions on Working People’s Power 

= More Same Less No opinion Qualified 
Per cent Per cent Percent Percent Per cent 
Cases Percent Cases of group Cases of group Cases ofgroup Casesofgroup Cases of group 
5,933 100.0 2,877 485 1,799 303 793 13.4 450 7.6 14 02 
Rome COMME 1,085 18.3 588 542 309 106 98 da @ 
1,140 192 514 45.1 357. 31.3 189 16.6 77 «68 -@2 
961 16.2 . $5.7 240 25.0 9 92 «(9S 0 00 
418 7.1 155 37.1 153 36.6 80 19.1 28 («6.7 
5. Protestant, smaller bodies.............. 446 7.5 240 53.8 127. 285 47 10.5 
362 6.1 150 41.4 132 36.5 50 138 2 1 03 
248 42 8 34.7 9 383 54 218 12 48 1 04 
197 3.3 115 584 61 31.0 8 41 13.6.5 0 0.0 
183 3.1 101 55.2 45 246 16 87 an 0 00 
10. Protestant, undesignated .............. 247 4.2 123 49.8 71 28.7 15.0 16 «66.5 0 00 
186 3.1 85 45.7 62 33.3 24 129 15 0 00 
155 2.6 48 31.0 64. 41.3 3S 213 10 +64 0 00 
13. No answer or “Don’t know”........... 128 y 58 45.3 360 28.1 15 117 18 141 1 0.8 
14. Latter Day Saints (Mormon).......... 98 1.7 42 429 28 28.6 21 «21.4 6 61 1 1.0 
38 0.6 15 395 13. 34.2 8 21.1 a. Sa 0 00 
25 0.4 12 48.0 4 160 8 320 1 40 0 00 
8 0.1 7 87:5 1 125 0 00 0 00 0 00 

* See explanation in text, page 2. 
TABLE IX 
Religious Distribution of Opinions on Guaranteed Economic Security 
Individual Guaranteed No 

“On his Own” Economic Security Opinion Qualified 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 

Per of of of of 
Cases cent Cases group Cases group Cases group Cases group 
Nationhl cat 5,932 100.0 3,107 52.4 2,617 44.1 196 3.3 12 0.2 
,084 18.3 430 39.7 625 57.7 27 2.5 2 0.1 
2, Methodist ......sceciccsecccccececces 1,141 19.2 657 57.6 432 37.9 48 4.2 4 0.3 
3. Baptist ..sccccseceweseccccvecsseesees 16.3 432 44.8 493 51.1 38 40 1 0.1 
4. Presbyterian. .......... a cedeceeccecees 418 7.0 273 65.3 130 31.1 re 3.6 0 0.0 
5. Protestant, smaller bodies............. 445 75 230 51.7 195 43.8 20 45 0 0.0 
G. Lutheran ...cccccecccccceccccccsseccs 362 6.1 202 55.8 146 40.3 13 3.6 1 0.3 
7. Episcopal ....ssscecccccccccsesesseces 248 4.2 161 64.9 82 33.1 4 1.6 1 0.4 
197 3.3 85 43.2 110 55.8 2 1.0 0 0.0 
9. No preference .......ssccceeecccccceee 182 3.0 78 42.9 98 53.8 6 3.3 0 0.0 
10. Protestant, undesignated .............. 245 4.1 134 54.7 105 42.9 6 2.4 0 0.0 
11. Christian® ..........seeceeeesseeeeees 185 3.1 125 67.6 55 29.7 a 27 0 0.0 
155 26 111 71.6 40 25.8 2 1.3 2 13 
13. No answer or “Don’t know”......+++++ 128 y # 70 54.7 50 39.1 8 6.2 0 0.0 
14. Latter Day Saints (Mormon).......... 98 1.8 66 67.4 31 31.6 1 1.0 0 0.0 
39 0.7 30 76.9 9 23.1 0 0.0 0 0.0 
16. Reformed ..... eeeccvccccevccccccesocs 25 0.4 14 56.0 ll 44.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 
17. Atheist; Agnostic .....scscccsceeccees 8 0.1 4 50.0 3 37.5 1 12.5 0 0.0 
18. Other Non-Christian ..............00. 8 0.1 5 62.5 2 25.0 0 0.0 1 12.5 


* See explanation in text, page 2. 


Opinions Concerning Russia 

In the third question respondents were asked: 

With which one of these four statements do you come 

closest to agreeing? (Respondent was handed card 

with statements printed on it.) 

1. It is very important to keep on friendly terms with 
Russia, and we should make every effort to do so. 

2. It is important for the United States to be on 
friendly terms with Russia, but not so important 
that we should make too many concessions to her. 

3. If Russia wants to keep on friendly terms with us, 
we shouldn’t discourage her, but there is no reason 
why we should make any special effort to be friendly. 

4. We shall be better off if we have just as little as pos- 
sible to do with Russia. 


The results are shown in Table X. “Warm Toward Rus- 
sia” is an arbitrary designation for choice No. 1 above; 
“Friendly But Wary of Concessions” is an arbitrary 
designation for choice No. 2; “Cool” for choice No. 3; 
and “Frigid” for choice No. 4. 

The table has a number of interesting features. It is 
especially important in studying it to note the passage of 
time since the ballots were marked. But, while recent 
events might change the total distribution, opinions regis- 
tered in 1945-46 are probably an accurate guide for pur- 
poses of comparison between groups. 

In the Frigid column two groups, the Baptist and the 
Reformed, rank higher than the Catholic, but the Re- 
formed figure is too small to be trustworthy. The Metho- 
dist and Catholic figures in the Warm column are almost 
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Saturday, May 15, 1948 
“TABLE X 
Religious Distribution by Opinions Concerning Russia 
w, but 
"Russia concessions Cool Frigid No opinies 
Percent Percent Per cent Per cent Per cent / 
Cases Percent Cases ofgroup Cases of group Cases of group Cases of group Cases of groupe 
5,933 100.0 834 141 2,943 49.6 1,055 17.8 878 148 223 37m 
1, Roman Catholic 1,086 18.3 131... 123 503 46.3 211 194 204 «188 KY 
2. Methodist ........ 1,137 22 622 547 199 17.5 132 116° ° 45 48 
967 16.3 139 14.4 394 40.7 173 17.9 196 620.3 65 679 
4. Presbyterian 418 7.0 56 13.4 244 584 68 163 48 11.5 2 04 
5. Protestant, smaller bodies............. 445 7.5 71 16.0 190 42.7 82 184 ee 25 uae 
6. Lutheran ..... 360 6.1 51 142 189 52.5 66 183 46 128 
7. Episcopal 250 4.2 25 10.0 159 63.6 48 19.2 14 «(5.6 4 169 
197 3.3 63 32.0 102. 24 122 6. 39 2 103 
9. No preference 181 33 78 43.1 ‘22 35 19.3 
10. Protestant, undesignated .............. 247 4.2 as, 93 137 . . 55.5 31° 125 4 16m 
185 3.1 22 11.9 92 49.7 31 168 8 439 
12, Congregational. 154 2.6 a. Ws 9 58.4 29 «+188 8 52 0 00% 
13. No answer or “Don’t know”........... 128 2.2 18 14.1 57 44.5 25 «19.5 21 164 4... Sa 
14, Latter Day Saints (Mormon).......... 98 16 18 184 50 51.0 17. 17.3 
ones 39 0.7 9 23.1 18 46.2 6 15.4 5 128 
16. Reformed ........ 25 0.4 3 120 11 440 6 240 5 200 0 00 
8 0.1 2 25.0 4 50.0 1 125 0 00 
18. Other Non-Christian var 8 0.1 4 50.0 1 0 0.0 0 00 


* See explanation in text, page 2. 


identical, though the Methodist percentage in the Frigid 
column is very much lower and is much higher in the 
Friendly column. 

The Jewish group is away in the lead in warmth toward 
Russia and the Christian Science group is outstandingly 
high, though the numbers are too small for statistical re- 
liability. The Congregational group and the Mormons 
rank higher than most of the other denominations. 

Taking the twelve Protestant categories as a whole 
gives the following percentage distribution: Warm, 13.5; 
Friendly, 50.8; Cool, 17.8; Frigid, 14.1; No Opinion, 3.8. 


This is not very different from the national distribution, 


Nor is it in as sharp contrast with the Catholic distribu- 
tion as many have supposed. 


Subject to caution given earlier concerning inferences } 


from small numbers, readers may find material in the 
tables for many useful comparisons. Because of the com- 
plexity of the subject matter dealt with INFoRMATION 
SERVICE requests that persons who may wish to use only 
— of the tables in published reports consult the 
editor. 
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